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Uniform Purity 


Wide Selection 
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“Setting the pace in chemical purity since 
1882”—that is the slogan, and the reputa- 
tion, of Baker & Adamson, 

That's because B&A Reagents are always 
uniform, Their purity is predetermined. 
They always meet or exceed established 
A.C.S, specifications—the strict, impartial 
purity requirements set by the chemical 
profession itself for careful analytical work. 

But you get more than this with B&A! 
You have a wide and excellent selection to 


REAGENTS 


Prompt Service 


REAGENTS 


choose from. B&A offers over 1.000 purity 
products of Reagent, A.C.S., C.P., U.S.P., 
N.F. and Technical grades. And B&A’s 
own well-stocked distributing stations, lo- 
cated in key industrial centers, are ready to 
supply your needs promptly and efficiently. 

Just tell the nearest B&A office what 
your regular reagent requirements are; 
they will be glad to build stocks to meet 
your particular needs. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. 


oumes Offices: Albany « Atlanta Baltimore*® « Birmingham® Boston « Bridgeport® « Buffalo® « Charlome® 
Chicago® « Cleveland® Denver* « « Jacksonville « Los Angeles® « Minneapolis 
New York® « Philadelphia® Pirsburgh® Prowidence® « St. Lowis® « San Francisco® Seattle Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal® + Toronto® « Vancouver® 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
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for FLUORIMETRIC ANALYSIS 


The new Cenco-Friedemann-Liebeck Fluorimeter is designed to 
facilitate fluorimetric analysis and is useful also in colorimetry and 


néphelometry. It is a multiple-range instrument with linear 
sensitivity over a wide range. The relative sensitivity is 
changed by means of a dial switch which expands the meter 
readings to 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100. 


The high sensitivity of the instrument permits the assay of 
microquantities. Good calibration, stability and freedom from 
zero drift are featured. The holder for test tube cuvettes can 
be easily fitted with optical filters for each type of assay. 


Write for descriptive Circular 1203 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Scientific Instruments « Laboratory Supplies 
Newark Boston Chicage Woshington Detroit New York Los Angeles 


Sen Francisco Santa Clore Toronto Montreol Vancouver 
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DIRECT READING MHO-OHM 


CONDUCTOMETRIC TITRATION 
ASSEMBLY 


Utilizes the Serfass Direct Read- 
ing Mho-Ohm Conductance Bridge 
which eliminates the calculation 
of reciprocals, the end point of 
the titration being determined by 
plotting the dial reading (con- 
ductance in micro mbhos) against 
the volume of the titrating solution. 


CONDUCTOMETRIC TITRATION ASSEMBLY, A.HLT. Co. Specification. 
A convenient assembly for making accurate measurements and especially 
useful in the direct titration of weak acids by weak bases, displacement 
titration of salts of moderately weak acids or bases by strong acids or bases 
and precipitation reactions involving moderately soluble substances where 
potentiometric or visual methods are unsatisfactory. 


4018. Conductometric Titration Assembly, as above described, consistimz of Serfass Con- 
ductance Bridge, direct reading mho-ohm model, two platinum electrodes, Magnetic 
Stirring Apparatus for 115 volts, 50 or 60 cycles, a.c., with two stirring bars, support 
with base of Coors porcelain, beaker, burette, necessary clamps and holders and 2 oz. 
bottle of Platinum Chloride (platinic) platinizing solution................. 227.50 


More detailed information sent upon request 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 
WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 
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--- 85 yeand of 


Through 85 years of manufacturing, Mallinckrodt has built a reputation for unsur- 
passed “know-how” in the production of fine chemicals. Mallinckrodt draws on this 
extensive accumulated experience in the production of its A.R.’s.* 


Strict laboratory controls guarantee dependable purity. All Mallinckrodt A. R.’s 
must conform to predetermined standards. Mallinckrodt chemists have cooperated 
closely with the Committee of Reagents of the A.C.S. in the development of 
reagent specifications. Better methods of quality control are continually being 
devised by Mallinckrodt analytical chemists. 


Research on Analytical Reagents is a permanent part of the Mallinckrodt program, 
developing new and improving old products to meet the specific needs of reagent 
users. Mallinckrodt continually produces A.R.’s and other fine chemicals to high 
purity standards, batch after batch, year after year. 


Proper packaging of reagents is essential to preserve their initial purity. Mallin- 
ckrodt considers packaging research of high importance, and has constantly im- 
proved the packaging of its A. R.’s. 


Mallinckrodt’s extensive manufacturing facilities assure complete stocks for prompt 
delivery. Equally important, Mallinckrodt A.R. distributors, more than 65 of them 
in every part of the country, can make immediate deliyery from stock. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St.: ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 72 Gold Street, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco « Montreal « Toronto 
erraoewanx ANALYTICAL REAGENTS 
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117 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 221 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 81 Reade St., N.Y. 7. N.Y. 
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LABLINE GRIP-SAFE 
Glass Tubing MANIPULATOR 


Avoids Hand Injuries, Glass Breakage 


IT’S BRAND NEW! 


Safety Is No Accident! 


ORDER 
Yours 


TODAY! 


Box of 2 


$59 


— 


The answer to one of the oldest haz- 
ards in the laboratory. The GRIP- 
SAFE eliminates the necessity of wrap- 
ping a cloth or rag around glass tub- 
ing before inserting in rubber stopper 
or corks, 

Because GRIP-SAFE holds tubing se- 


curely and firmly without excessive 


pressure, it prevents breakage. Large front shield protects operator, 
eliminates cut hands, wrists and knuckles. 
Holds most sizes of glass tubing commonly used. Also made to hold 


glass Tees and Bends, Ideal for thermometers. 

Every student should have one in his kit. All laboratory technicians 
need one. GRIP-SAFE is priced low enough to permit every laboratory 
to place one or more GRIP-SAFE’S on every laboratory bench. No one 
ean afford to be without a GRIP-SAFE! Comes packed 2 in a box. 
Made of high grade, long-life rubber. 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 


34 West 4th Street 


New York 12, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 
The New President 


Retiring President Lawrence H. Flett 


fiscal year of the INSTITUTE 

closed on April 30th, and at the 
time of the Annual Meeting early in 
May the new President, Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work, takes over. The INsti- 
TUTE is 
well-known, well-liked, and distin- 
guished chemist for its president for 


fortunate to have such a 


the next two years. Dr. Work has 
been exceedingly active in chemical 
organizations and has proven him- 
self to be a skilled leader. 

It must be remembered that the 
progress made by the INstITUTE 
cannot be made by the president 
alone, All of the members of the IN- 
STITUTE take an active part in pro- 
moting the understanding of the 
chemist and the chemical profession. 
As a group, we are heard in many 
places by many ears. 


The president does need the gen- 
eral cooperation of the members in 
the actual operation of the INstI- 
TUTE, particularly in the matter of 
membership. The membership cannot 
be maintained by the president alone. 
The INstirute should have among 
its members all those chemists who 
are qualified to exercise an influence 
on the profession. If they are to be 
brought into the INsTITUTE, it must 
be through the efforts of the mem- 
bers. A member can double his con- 
tributions to the profession by bring- 
ing a new active member into the 
INSTITUTE. 


The members by their cooperation 
can show their appreciation of the 
fine leadership which they will have 


under Dr. Lincoln T. Work. 


We Are the Producers of Change 
Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.AA.C. 


Director of Research, Central Research Laboratory, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 


N the prologue to “I Was the Wit- 

ness”, Whittaker Chambers ex- 
presses the thought that the mass 
appeal of Communism derives from 
Marx’s statement “Philosophers have 
explained the world; it necessary to 
change the world.” 

Why should we let the Commu- 


nists appropriate this truism? Of 
course, it is necessary to change the 
world! The question is: In what 
direction? And by what methods? 
If, as Chambers seems to imply, our 
defense against Communism is to re- 
sist change, we are whipped before 
we start. Change is a law of life and 


—— 
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one of the very few complete cer- 
tainties. 

Is it really a new thing in the 
world to have large masses enslaved 
by a few for the benefit of the rul- 
ers? Is tyranny new? Did the Com- 
munists invent exile and mass mur- 
der? Were not these old when his- 
tory dawned ? 

What is new in the world is the 
possibility of the elimination of star- 
vation, It has come about through 
the work of patient, imaginative men 
and women working in freedom in 
many laboratories, combined with the 
efforts of the technologists who ap- 
plied their discoveries. 

It is new that whole wide spectra 
of infections can be eliminated from 
a patient without damaging him. It 
is new that fibers can be made syn- 
thetically with properties superior to 
those of wool and cotton. It is new 
that 
world in a fraction of a second; that 


ideas can travel around the 
important and interesting people can 
enter your living room through tel- 
evision though they are on the op- 


posite side of the globe. 


Science and technology are the real 
revolutionaries, the true innovators. 
They have freed man’s mind from 
the curse of ancient superstitions 
while they have increased the years 
of his life and the well-being of his 
body. 

Shall we fight Communism by 
wishing for the years gone by? How 
utterly hopeless! 
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SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
EQUIPMENT 


Wood or Metal 
Catalogs Sent on Request 
Our Engineers are readily available 
to assist in planning layouts, esti- 
mates, etc., without cost or obligation. 
Address— 


J. A. Campbell, President 


5057 S. Center St. Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Let us give the world a glimpse 
of the true nature and cause of the 
changes which are the glory of our 
era. And, even more important, of 
the methods by which scientific ach- 
ievements are created. 


® 


New Plant: Being constructed by 
Corning Glass Works in Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky, to meet the increas- 
ing demands of the armed forces for 
optical glass for military purposes. 
The plant, to contain 100,000 square 
feet of floor space, will employ about 
two-hundred and fifty persons. Harry 
S. Sterling has been appointed man- 
ager. 
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The Philosophy of a Government Chemist 
Dr. G. M. Kline, F.A.LC. 


National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 
(Acceptance address when the first annual Honor Award of the AIC Wash- 


ington D.C. Chapter was presented to him, April 22, 


AM _ humbly 
recognition that has been accorded 
to me and through me to the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and my 


grateful for the 


there. However, in a 
larger sense, each one of you as stock- 
holders in this great Government of 
the United States has a rightful share 
in the award that has been made to 
one of its employees. It is the oppor- 
tunity to voice this broad concept of 
the position of the Government em- 


colleagues 


ployee in our national economic body 
that I especially welcome on this oc- 
casion. The American Institute of 
Chemists provides a particularly fit- 


ting forum for such a discussion in 


view of its concentration on the 
solution of the human problems en- 
countered by its members in their 
daily work and on the establishment 
of high standards of professional 
conduct and practices. 

What is the intangible factor in 
Government work that has led many 
individuals to make it their career in 
spite of tempting industrial offers of 
salaries double and triple that avail- 
able to them in the Federal service? 

Employment security is often cited 
by the uninitiated as the prime fac- 


1952.) 


tor, but let me tell you from exper- 
ience this is a myth. The Congress 
decides annually how much money 
for paying salaries and how many 
employees, more or less, are to be 
authorized for the next fiscal year. 
Sometimes it is less rather than more. 
I well remember receiving on July 
1, 1933, after seven years of Govern- 
ment service, a notice which read: 


“The Department—has furlough- 
ed you—for the period July 16, 1933, 
to June 30, 1934.” 


Freedom from the constant pres- 
sure of maintaining production and 
sales in order to survive is another 
factor sometimes mentioned as char- 
acteristic of Government work. 
Again, in a properly managed Gov- 
ernment agency individual produc- 
tivity is carefully supervised and 
attained; otherwise, the Congres- 
sional appropriations subcommittees 
make critical comparisons, ask em- 
barrasing questions, and make point- 
ed, recommendations and painful de- 
letions. As for sales efforts, it took 
some fast stepping and talking to find 
a unit in the Navy Department with 
a plastics problem and money avail- 
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able to sponsor work to find the 
answer in order for this chemist to 
get his name back on the National 
Bureau of Standards’ payroll on 
August 1, 1933. It may surprise 
many of you to hear that of the $47,- 
000,000 budget of the Bureau this 
year, less than one-fourth is by direct 
Congressional appropriation; the bal- 
ance comes from the Defense and 
civilian departments of the Govern- 
ment which each year must be satis- 
fied that the Bureau's staff and facil- 
ities can give them prompt and 
efficient research and testing services. 
In turn, these agencies must sell their 
budgets annually to the nation’s 
elected Board of Directors. 


A recounting of the following in- 
cident which happened a short time 
ago will serve to emphasize what I 
consider to be a most significant fac- 
tor in Government service. A man 
who had operated his own small 
business for some forty years but had 
suddenly lost it, came to my office to 
discuss employment possibilities. He 
said, “I hardly know where to vegin. 
I have never worked for anyone else. 
I have always worked for myself.” 


Those of you who have never been 
a Government employee may think it 
paradoxical that my immediate re- 
action was one of sympathetic under- 
standing. After twenty-five years in 
Federal Government service I have 
a feeling that I am _ self-employed, 
that is, that I am a part-owner of the 
firm for which I am working and 
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vitally interested in its honor, its 
progress, and its future. 


But I have another satisfaction 
that my non-government friend did 
not have; namely, that while work- 
ing for myself in the above sense, I 
have at the same time been working 
to advance the “life, liberty, and pur- 
suit of happiness” of the other mil- 
lions of members of the same firm, 
described so aptly by one of our great 
leaders, as the “Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people.” 

Now obviously we can not all be 
in the position at one and the same 
time of deriving this inner satisfac- 
tion that comes from working direct- 
ly for our Government. This would 
be contrary to our historic economic 
structure based on free enterprise, so 
carefully protected by our forefathers 
in drawing up our original charter. 
Some must be prime contractors and 
many more must be subcontractors 
to the party of the first part, contri- 
buting indirectly to the development 
of its resources and its prestige. This 
makes the selection process to deter- 
mine who shall have the opportunity 
and privilege of becoming a civilian 
Government employee of great im- 
portance to the citizens of this 
country. 


There are three processes today by 
which this may be achieved: (1) 
Election to a public office by one’s 
fellow citizens, (2) selection on a 
merit basis through established Civil 
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Service procedures, and (3) political 
appointment. There is, of course, an 
irreducible minimum of such latter 
appointments necessary to have re- 
sponsible party administration of the 
Government by the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. However, there 
is a continuing trend to place all 
other non-elective Government posi- 
tions in the selective Civil Service 
system. The extension of the merit 
system to the postmasterships and 
the collectors of international rev- 
enue has added these Government 
positions to the larger group already 
filled by employees who can operate 
without fear or favor to “promote 
the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
our posterity.” 


A Publie Trust 

| believe that I am echoing the 
sentiments of the bulk of the rank 
and file of Government employees 
when I state that we recognize that 
this privilege of Government service 
is accompanied by an accountability 
for personal loyalty and honesty in 
the 
business. It is difficult to understand 
why some object to bearing witness 


conduct of our Government's 


repeatedly, under oaths or otherwise 
to such loyalty, in spite of the obvious 
futility of tracking down traitors by 
these mass As children we 
daily pledged our allegiance without 
any thought that a stigma of suspi- 
cion attached to this demon- 
stration of our patriotism. Again, the 


tactics. 


Was 


reluctance or refusal of any Govern- 


ment employee or official to disclose 


to properly authorized persons all de- 
tails of his public and private income 
during his period of Government ser- 
vice seems to many of us to constitute 
a complete failure to grasp the full 
significance of the well-known phrase, 
“A public office is a public trust.” 


The misguided individuals who at- 
tempt to avoid such accountability 
by pleading infringement of con- 
stitutional rights unfortunately only 
serve to detract attention from the 
encroachment of human rights in- 
volved in some aspects of Govern- 
ment loyalty hearings. Even in cri- 
minal prosecutions, the sixth amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
United States guarantees the accused 
the right to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation 
and to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him. A man’s honor is 
his most precious possession and in 
my opinion, the framers of our Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights in- 
the 
openly 
steal it 


citizen to have 
defend it 


would 


tended 
opportunity to 
those 

from him, As 
previously, a Government employee 
should be held 
personal loyalty, but this account- 
ability should not be conducted on 
the basis of cursory and irresponsible 
accusations. The very high percentage 
such cases would 
that a more 


every 


who 
I have emphasized 


against 


accountable for his 


of clearances in 


seem indicate 
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thorough review and sifting of the 
charges should be made by the Boards 
before subjecting the employees to 
these degrading ordeals. This proce- 
dure would also protect many in- 
nocent victims of idle gossip from 
the permanent blot of these “clear- 
their records. From ob- 
the effects of these 
hearings on Government employees 


treat- 


ances” in 
servations of 
who have experienced such 
ment, | believe that this infringement 
of human rights is the greatest single 
detracting factor today to the full 
measure of pride which should char- 
acterize Government service. It has 
also been one of the greatest impedi- 
ments in the way of attracting many 
competent outstanding citizens into 
the Government service. 


The Growth of the Plastics 
Industry 

It was my good fortune shortly 
after joining the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards in 1929 to be 
assigned to cover the apparently up 
and coming segment of the chemical 
industry concerned with plastics. It 
consisted in those days of Celluloid 
and Bakelite with two or three pretty 
but costly newcomers called cellulose 
acetate, urea-formaldehyde, and vinyl. 
To grow up with and participate in 
a small way in the development and 
application of that dynamic indus- 
try'’s veritable wonderland of prod- 
ucts has been a privileged experience. 


29, 5228 (Dee. 10, 1951). 
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The history of its phenomenal ex- 
pansion is well known to most of 
you. In the twenty-five year period 
from 1925 to 1950, the growth has 
been 15 per cent per year compared 
to a ten for the 
whole chemical industry. This has 


per cent average 
meant an increase in production from 
23,000 short tons in 1925 to 1,450,- 
000 tons in 1950. An alumnus of 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
Dr. Raymond Ewell, has projected 
these figures into the next twenty- 
five years.’ His charts indicate that 
the production of plastics can be ex- 
pected to reach five million tons in 
1962 and 12% million tons in 1975. 
The two very new fields of synthetic 
resin fibers and synthetic soil condi- 
tioners can be expected to account for 
large percentages of the peacetime 
markets for the increased output of 
these materials. The word “plastics” 
has become a symbol of the better 
things and living to come. 


National Documents Preserved 

When I went to work at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in 1929, 
I took the following oath of office: 
“IT will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic.” 
A very personal and literal touch was 
added to this sacred trust for my 
colleagues and me through the op- 
portunity which we had recently of 
helping to preserve our documentary 


“Past and Future Growth of the Chemical Industry,” By R. H. Ewell, Chem. & Eng. News 
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heritage. By selling in helium-filled 
glass enclosures the parchments on 
which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the 
United States are inscribed and by 
filtering out the ultraviolet from the 
light that illuminates the Shrine in 
which they are on display in the 
Library of Congress, the desired pro- 
tection has been provided for cen- 
turies for these documents against 
the harmful effects of atmospheric 
corrosive gases, insect and bacterial 
attack, and photochemical decomposi- 
tion. At the time the 
methods of mounting the documents 
and lighting the Shrine have served 
to give the American public a better 
documents 


same new 


view of these historic 


than ever before. 


A ceremony was held at the Shrine 
on Constitution Day, September 17, 


1951, to inform the people of the 
United States that, in the words of 
the Librarian of Congress, “Every 
resource of science and technology 
has been applied in the effort to 
make these precious documents as 
permanently secure as the principles 
they proclaim.” The President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library participated in 
that ceremony in which the first page 
of the Constitution was placed in its 
glass enclosure. As we followed them 
from the great hall of the Library of 
Congress, carrying the transparent 
contained the precious 


case which 


parchment, we knew that the eyes of 


the audience were not upon us, but 
rather more fitly upon the words 
which our forefathers had emblazon- 
ed at the top of that original charter: 
WE, THE PEOPLE. 


Tribute to Dr. Kline 
Dr. Milton Harris, F.A.1L.C. 
Harris Research Laboratories, 1246 Taylor S8t., NV ., Washington 11, D.C. 


(Presented on the occasion of the award of the first Honor Scroll of the 
Washington Chapter to Dr. Gordon M. Kline, April 22nd.) 


ORDON ML. Kline was born in 

Trenton, New Jersey. He re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Colgate 
University in 1925, the M.Sc. from 
George Washington University, and 
the doctorate from the University of 
Maryland in 1934. He was research 
chemist with the New York State 
Department of Health during 1926 


and 1927, and the following year 
went to Picatinny Arsenal. In 1929, 
he joined the staff of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and pioneered 
in researches on organic plastics. 

In 1931, I also joined the staff of 
the Bureau as a research associate for 
a textile association and it was my 
good fortune to quickly make friends 
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with Gordon. My first assignment 


was concerned with fundamental 
studies on wool, an outstanding won- 
derful fiber even in this day and age 
of miracle fibers, and | remember my 
annoyance with Kline who was seek- 
ing a substitute for shellac tor 
stiffening of the old-type Army hat. He 
really made a mess of the magnifi- 
cent fiber. 


However, | must forgive him because 


properties of the wool 
this work of his stimulated his in- 
terest in the infant field of high poly- 
mers and he in turn stimulated me 
along similar lines. As a matter of 
fact, he was the first to bring to my 
attention the early work of Wallace 
Carrothers, father of Nylon, and a 
true pioneer in what is rapidly be- 
coming a tremendous industry, the 


fiber industry. 


Soon after this early work, Kline 
became chief of the Organic Plastics 
Section, a section of the Bureau, 
which under his leadership grew to 
be an extremely important and 
famous one. It is little wonder that 
he was recently made chief of the 
eutire Division of Organic and Fib- 
rous Materials. 


A man’s influence on science is 
generally measured by his contribu- 
tions in his chosen field. A less tang- 
ible measure of his influence is the 
effect of his efforts in allied fields 
of science on his fellow workers and 
on the organization sponsoring his 
work, From all of these points of 
Dr. Kline's work out- 


view, is of 
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standing importance. He might have 
elected to spend his lite making pre- 
cise studies of the nature of poly- 
merization reactions. Instead he chose 
to advance the whole field of plastics 
chemistry and especially its applica- 
tion to many important industrial 
problems. As a result, he is now in- 
ternationally known for his researches 
in such fields as organic plastics, 
polymerization of oletins, dopes tor 
aircrafts, and adhesives. Nearly 200 
publications emphasize the tremend- 
ous activity of Dr. Kline and_ his 
field of 
And when one considers that the en- 


colleagues in the plastics. 
tire field is still in its infancy, only 
then is it realized that these great 
efforts have been of a truly pioneer- 
ing mature. 

A quick survey of these publica- 
tions reveals the tremendous versa- 
tility, breadth of interest, and imagin- 
ation of the man we honor tonight. 
In addition to basic studies on the 
chemistry and physics of plastics, his 
group has delved into such diverse 
fields as optics, microbiology, lamin- 
and balloon construc 


ates, aircraft 


tions, dental materials, packaging, 
paper, motion picture films, adhesives, 
and many others. An interesting ex- 
ample is his recent study on the pres- 
ervation of the originals of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Consti- 
tution of the United States in special, 
helium-filled enclosures. 

As further evidence of his leader- 
ship, Dr. Kline has been technical 


editor of Modern Plastics and edi- 
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torial director of Modern Plastics 
Encyclopedia since 1936. He was one 
of the first American 
investigate the German plastics and 
chemical These 
gations were initiated well before the 
Europe, and 


scientists to 


industries. investi- 


close of the war in 
formed the basis for a series of papers 
on the advances of the German plas- 
tics industry during and since World 
War II. 

Finally he is or has been the chair- 
man or a member of committees too 
numerous to mention. It has been my 
privilege to work with him on a 
number of these activities and I can 
assure you that he is an unusually 
able worker and a stimulating leader. 

It is a relatively simple matter in 
the field of business, sports and in 
many professions, to choose the out- 
standing performers. In the field of 
science the problem becomes very 
much more difficult since it is not 
always easy immediately to evaluate 


a man’s contribution to science in 
particular and the world in general. 
All too frequently the full impact of 
a scientist’s work is not felt for many 
years or generations. Fortunately 
such difficulties were not encountered 
in the present situation and it was a 
relatively easy task to choose Gordon 
Kline as a most worthy recipient of 
the Scroll of the Washington Chap- 
ter of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS, 

This is indeed a happy occasion 
for us and I am sure a thrilling one 
for our honored guest. He would be 
less than human were it not. It is 
often said that nothing is dearer to 
the heart of a scientist than the re- 
spect and admiration of his fellow 
workers. I want to assure 
Gordon Kline, that this opportunity 
for us to express our admiration and 


you 


esteem for you and your work is 
equally thrilling and it is with this 
spirit that your colleagues honor you. 


Honor Scroll Presentation to 


lr. Gordon M. hline 


President Lawrence H. Flett 


T IS A particular pleasure to see 

the Washington Chapter set up an 
honor roll, because in this area there 
much needed 
make the government chemist better 
known to the people of the country. 
Sensational headlines in the 
papers are bound to give people an 
entirely wrong idea concerning all 


is a opportunity to 


news- 


government employees. Because there 
has been so much in the papers, there 
is a real need for a clear-cut presen- 
tation of the role of the government 
chemist so that his great contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the nation may 
be known. 

Government laboratories have done 
and are doing wonderful work, and 
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Dr. Kline and President Flett 


often under great difficulties. At 


times when all costs increase, it 
would be expected that their budget 
would increase still further to 
broaden their valuable contributions. 
This has not been so. With a proper 
understanding of the function and 
usefulness of these laboratories, such 
increases would be far easier to ob- 
tain. 

The service, loyalty, and the ac- 
complishments of the chemists who 
work for the government and the sac- 
rifices they make to be in the service 
and to work for the people of the 
country can never become well- 
known unless they are publicized. 
The government chemists cannot do 
it for themselves. It must be done by 
others, and in this case by the mem- 
bers of the Institute who are taking 
the initiative. 


CYEN 


It is to be hoped that the Wash- 
ington Chapter will find it possible 
to add names to the list of recipients 
which are as distinguished as that of 
Gordon M. Kline. It is an un- 
deserved privilege to be permitted to 
present the First Honor Scroll of the 
Washington Chapter and to present 
it to such an eminent chemist work- 
ing in the service of the United 
States of America. 

Dr. Kline, your citation reads as 


follows: 


In recognition of 
His Accomplishments and Eminence 
in the Field of Plastics 
His advancement of Plastics Or- 
ganizations, and 
His Wholesome Attitude of Confi- 
dence and Goodwill toward those 


with whom He Associates 
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What Industry Expects of You In 


Product Development 
Dr. Sidney Sussman, F.A.1.C. 


Water Service Laboratories, Inc., New York 27, N.Y. 
(Presented at the recent Panel Discussion, “What Industry Expects of 


You,” held by the New York AIC Chapter.) 


HE NAME ‘Product Develop- 
ment’ is used to describe entirely 
different 
panies. It may cover operations vary- 
work 


activities in) many com- 


ing from the experimental 
necessary to bring a new product 
from the laboratory to full plant 
production on the one hand, to the 
activity better described as commer- 
cial chemical development or market 
development on the other. Dr. H. B. 
Hass has that the term 
‘development’ is used for three en- 
tirely different activities within his 


told me 


company alone, and this is by no 
means unique. 

Despite this divergence in defini- 
tion, the activities carried out under 
this general title have several com- 
with 
particularly re- 


mon denominators regard to 
the qualities they 


quire in chemical personnel. Natural- 


ly, technical competence, intellectual 


honesty, and a_ willingness—even a 
desire—to work are high on the list 
of qualifications that industry ex- 
pects you to bring to a job in pro- 
duct development, as well as in any 
other chemical activity. 

Possibly the major difference be- 


tween research and product develop- 
ment is that the latter field requires 
a greatly increased cooperation with 
persons trained in fields other than 
chemistry. Depending upon the job 
description in his own company, the 
product development chemist will 
work closely with research chemists, 
chemical engineers, plant operators, 
technical salesmen, patent attorneys, 
cost accountants, various craftsmen, 
and even customer's representatives 
of varied technical and non-technical 
backgrounds. In a_ pharmaceutical 
company, this list may include bac- 
teriologists, microbiologists, and phy- 
sicians. In other companies, it may 
include physicists, textile technolog- 
ists, or metallurgists. 

The nature of your work will 
make it highly desirable that you 
have or rapidly acquire some knowl- 
edge of the specialties of those men 
with whom you work. Thus, in help- 
ing to move a product along from 
the laboratory to the plant, you will 
require some background in chemical 
engineering, materials of construc- 
tion, quality control, and cost cal- 
culations. Or, if you are attempting 
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to develop markets for a new prod- 
uct, a more than casual knowledge 
is necessary of the various indus- 
tries and applications in which it 
might find use. 

With no 


your industrial destination, the coi- 


means of predicting 
tege or university cannot prepare you 
in this respect. This is entirely a job 
for self-education, which you may 
expect to start when you enter indus- 
try and to continue as long as you 
live. 

Since you will be dealing with 
fellow-workers of different back- 
grounds, the art of communication 
must be perfected as rapidly as pos- 
sible. It is very essential that what 
you say or write be brief, complete, 
and so clear that the recipient of 
your message will understand it and 
will understand it to mean exactly 
what it meant to you. 

I can, perhaps, illustrate my point 
by the true, although non-technical, 
anecdote of a young man on his way 
to do the family marketing who was 
hailed by a neighbor and asked to 
bring back some “Spuds.”” Now, the 
young man had been brought up in 
a locality where spud is a nickname 
for the being a non- 
smoker, he brought back five pounds 
of potatoes to his neighbor who was 


potato, so, 


anxiously waiting for a package of 
cigarettes. Both parties clearly under- 
stood the word ‘spud’, but to each it 
meant something different. 


A knowledge of adjacent fields 
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will help you to keep your oral and 
written reports clear by supplying 
the specialized vocabulary of your 
technical neighbors, but, in addition, 
you will need practice, practice, 
practice—and, if at all possible, a 


good, constructive critic. 


Those of you who have written to 
any extent for a college newspaper 
are fortunate. You probably have a 
head 


clear and concise reports since many 


start in learning to prepare 
technical reports are built very much 
like the classic news story: An in- 
troductory paragraph or two sum- 
whole situation, the 
same information fleshed out with 
more detail in a longer presentation, 
and, if required, a further repetition 


marizing the 


including all of the minute details 
that may be needed for future work. 

Those of you who are blessed early 
in your industrial career with a fussy 
supervisor who returns reports again 
and again for re-writing will, al- 
though possibly only in later years, 
be quite thankful to him. The rest 
can acquire this very necessary skill 
by taking every opportunity to write 
reports until the organization of data 
and its clear presentation become al- 
most second nature. 

Once a product steps out of the 
research laboratory, it enters in earn- 
est the great world of compromise 
where almost no job is done as com- 
pletely as a perfectionist would like 
to see it done, Therefore, the chemist 
is constantly called upon to exercise 
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judgment. Non-chemical _ factors, 
such as economics or safety considera- 
tions, must be weighted along with 
technical facts in order to reach a 
decision. Should this line of work be 
stopped now with a ‘good enough’ 
result or should we proceed for a 
longer time, and at a greater cost, 
in the hope of getting a much better 
Which of equally 


obscure courses of investigation shall 


result ? several 
we follow when the time allotted is 
only sufficient to explore one? How 
shall we proceed to prepare this prod- 
uct at a saleable price or of what 
material shall we build that equip- 
ment—when insufficient data are 
available but we must start opera- 


tions immediately ? 


Decisions, such as these, are re- 
quired almost daily in the life of the 
product development chemist. Their 
successful resolution requires good 
judgment. Good judgment is a com- 
bination of common sense with ex- 
perience, and can be developed. Do 
not be afraid of making mistakes. If 
you learn from them, they are the 
seeds from which your good judg- 


ment will grow. 


There are, of course, many other 
characteristics that the industrial em- 
ployer would like to see in his prod- 
uct development chemists. Most of 
these are common to other chemical 
fields and have been discussed by 
others. But a broad knowledge of 
neighboring technical specialties, the 


ability to communicate clearly with 


IPECO 


suggests: 
“Let our Experience and Engi- 
neering give you a better 
PRODUCT. Increase Your 
Profits.” 


IPECO Mixers — Wet or Dry 
FILTERS, SIFTERS 
DUST & FUME COLLECTORS 
on Display at 
our Show Room 


Industrial Products Engineering 
Company 
26-40 Jackson Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


others, and good judgment, together 
with the fundamental qualities of 
honesty and sound chemical knowl- 
edge plus the ability to use it, will 
provide the product develepment 
chemist with the 


that industry expects of him for the 


intellectual tools 


best performance of his duties. 


Change of Name: Windsor 
Manufacturing Company to Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company of 
Vermont, Shoe Products 
Coincidental with the new identifi- 
cation of the Goodyear subsidiary, a 
$750,000 building expansion program 


Division. 


was announced. 
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Available 
ISO-AMYL NITRATE 
N-BUTYL NITRATE 

TETRANITROMETHANE 
O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Returned: Jasper H. Kane, 
F.A.L.C., and Charles A. Werner, 
research scientists of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., from a 
six-weeks tour of the Far East. Mr. 
Kane reported that the Japanese have 
already become self-sufficient in the 
production of penicillin and are 
rapidly increasing the manutacture 
ot streptomycin. The Indian Govern- 
ment-United Nations penicillin plant 
is expected to be in large scale pro- 
duction in 1953. The © scientists 
addressed the Indian Science Con- 
gress in Calcutta, The Tokyo Anti- 
biotics Research Association, and the 
Japanese Medical Association. 


To Switzerland: Dr. Hugo 
Zahnd, F.A.1.C., associate professor 
of chemistry at Brooklyn College, on 
sabbatical leave, who will do research 
at the invitation of Professors T. 
Reichestein and E. Schlitter, at the 
Chemical Laboratories of the Univer- 


sity of Basel. 


“Corrosion in Action”: 
title of a new sound color film now 
made available by the Corrosion En- 
gineering Section of the Internation- 
al Nickel Company for showing to 
groups in schools, colleges, industrial 
plants and technical societies. The 
film is in three parts, of twenty min- 
utes each, that can be shown singly, 
by twos or all three at once as may 
be desired, since each part tells a 
complete story of an aspect of corro- 
sion. The film employs all the tech- 
niques of motion picture photography 
—including animated drawings, slow 
motion dissolves and time-lapse photo- 
graphy—to explain the phenomenon 
of corrosion and methods of combat- 
ting it. The film is well-planned and 
expertly executed both from the point 
ot view of motion picture techniques 
and scientific and industrial aspects 
of its subject. Applications for book- 
ings of the film should be addressed 
to Corrosion Engineering Section, In- 
ternational Nickel Company, 67 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Change of Name:  \Iillmaster 
Chemical Corporation to Berkshire 
Chemicals, Inc., located at 420 


Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Moved: The London offices of 
Witco Chemical Company, Limited, 
to Bush House, Aldwych, London, 
W. C, 2, England, as a result of ex- 
pansion. 
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What Industry Expects of You In 


Production 
Peter J. Kornett, F.A.LC. 


Superintendent, Oakite Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., New York, N. Y. 


(Presented at the recent panel discussion, “What Industry Expects of You,” 


held by the New York AIC Chapter.) 


ET US first consider the various 

departments which primarily com- 
prise an within the 
chemical industry, They consist of: 
Management, Administration, Sales, 
Technical, and Production. 

Management concerns itself basic- 
ally with the formulation of company 


organization 


policies. Administration carries out 
the dictums issued by the former. 
Sales, along with advertising, place 
the products on the market. The 
technical department conducts the 
research and process and development 
work. It also sets up technical infor- 
mation and standards control. 

The responsibility of the produc- 
tion department consists of manu- 
facturing products which must com- 
ply with standards set by the 
technical department and costs cal- 
culated by the accounting and man- 
agement groups. 

The question now becomes: Where 
do you, as young chemists, fit into 
the pattern? As you scan your daily 
papers you can readily comprehend 
the increasing pressures brought upon 
industry by competition in standard 
from 


competition new 


which 


products ; 


products may cause your 


standards to become obsolete over- 
night; competition in labor, and com- 
petition in and 
methods of production. Along with 


newer improved 
the present day tendencies toward 
further increases in corporate taxes, 
the foregoing factors are a direct 
challenge to the success of any busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Let us remember that industry and 
companies are made up of people, 
those of us who have their assigned 
jobs and have been working at them 
for a number of years, and those of 
you starting out in the chemical in- 
dustry, wondering just where you 
are going to fit into the scheme of 
things. 

There are many factors to be con- 
sidered. In my opinion, the foremost 
probably would be: What can I 
contribute to the success of my com- 
pany and what are my opportun- 
ities with the organization? Unfor- 
tunately, some young and 
women, particularly when they are 
starting out, place the emphasis on 
the latter condition. The success of 
any company depends upon the suc- 
cess of you as individuals. 

In most cases, men starting in 
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production are generally taken from 
the ranks, from the chemical labora- 
tory, engineering or various phases 
of the technical departments. 


Your first step into production may 
come in the way of a control chemist. 
It will probably be your first intro- 
duction to the knowledge of how ac- 
tual production is carried out. You 
start by going to the various pieces 
of equipment and obtaining samples 
of their yield. These may be primary, 
intermediate or final phases of the 
product, You now have the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint yourself in a plant 
or factory with how a material is 
made—not on a laboratory or pilot 
plant basis, but in actual production. 
Do not underestimate the import- 
ance of what may possibly be learned 
from this seemingly menial task. 
This is your opportunity to acquaint 
yourself both with the equipment and 
the men charged with the responsi- 
bility of operating the latter. An 
understanding of both these factors 
may to a large extent, determine the 
future personal advancement and 
success to which you and all of us 


aspire. 


In observing the workings of the 
equipment you may find yourself 
asking the question: Why is it made 
this way? This may lead to the de- 
velopment of a change in the pro- 
cess, improving either the quality, 
the operation, or both. A word of 
caution, though, at this point should 


Ponder why the 


be considered: 
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change of process may not work; 
gain more knowledge of the prob- 
lems either from books or fellow 


workers, and proceed cautiously. 


Although you may possess greater 
knowledge of the technical and 
theoretical phases of the chemistry 
involved, here again do not under- 
estimate the man who may be some- 
what lacking in formal education, 
but who represents years of exper- 
ience on this or similar jobs. 


From this point on, you probably 
will find yourself concerned with 
costs, quality, labor relations, father 
confessor, and all sorts of problems 
which come up in a day’s work. 


In conclusion, to fit production 
into its proper place in the pattern of 
a company, those men engaged in the 
manufacturing end of the business 
basically require the qualities and 
abilities expected of you in any re- 
sponsible undertaking namely: 


1. Loyalty to your company, your 
superiors and your subordinates; a 
sense of fairness and an understand- 
ing of the problems. 


2. A technical and practical knowl- 
edge of your job and products. 


3. Clear thinking: Judgment to 
evaluate various problems and _ the 
ability to carry out decisions. 


4. A temperament and personality 
to get along with persons of all walks 
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of life; and understanding of their 
thinking processes and their prob- 
lems. 


5. Last, but certainly not least, 
honesty. Enduring success probably 
depends more upon this one virtue 
than any of the aforementioned re- 
quisites. 


Industry Invited: To use the 
facilities of the core storage library 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines near 
the Fort Snelling Government Re- 
servation, just south of Minneapolis, 
Minn. More than 37,500 feet of 
drill cores from mining projects in 
the four Upper Midwest States have 
been stored there. For information, 
write the chief of the Mining Div., 
Region V, Bureau of Mines, Dept. 
of the Interior, 2908 Colfax Ave., 
South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Transferred: J. A. Cerbone, 
A.A.1.C., to the new Chicago office 
of Blaw-Knox Construction Co., 180 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIL, 
where he is Head Buyer—Midwest 
Branch of the Chemical Plants 
Division. 


Dr. Foster Dee Snell, 
F.A.LC., president of Foster D. 
Snell, Inc... New York 11, N-.Y., 
who spoke at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Food Distri- 
butors, February 19th, on “Food and 
the Law.” 


Speaker: 
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“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 


For the Chemist And Engineer 
Sturdy: Low priced: Weight 12 Ibs. 
Easy to Learn: New Back Transfer 

Device Speeds Up Calculations 


Ask For Bulletin 1Q-53 
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SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR USA 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. 
210 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Visitors: Attending the meetings 
of the Federation of American So- 
cieties for Experimental Biology, in 
New York, N. Y., April 14th to 
18th, included Dr. Emmett B. Car- 
michael, F.A.I.C., Medical College 
of Alabama, University of Alabama, 
Birmingham; Gilbert I. Davis, F.A. 
1.C., Wyeth Institute of Applied 
Biochemistry, Philadelphia; Dr. © 
A. Johnson, College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, and 
Dr. Henry Tauber, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Moved: Werner Jacobson, F.A. 
I.C., translator and chemist, to larger 
quarters at 2800 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago 12, Ilinois. 
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A new, stable 
primary standard for 


Karl Fischer reagent 


“soplum 
TARTRATE 


In a recent study,' Sodium Tartrate Dihydrate was shown to be 

the ideal primary standard for determining the strength of Karl 

Fischer reagent. Out of fifteen chemicals tested for suitability as 

standards, only Sodium Tartrate Dihydrate afforded all the 

following advantages: 

1. A solid, crystalline chemical, stable at extreme humidities and for pro- 
longed periods of time without special storage precautions. 

2. A water content that does not vary more than plus or minus 0.05% 
from theory. 

3. A water content rapidly and quantitatively titratable to a sharp end point. 


Significantly, SODTUM TARTRATE MERCK, Reagent, was the chemical! used 
in this investigation. Write us today for complete details on this new procedure. 


1. Neuss, J.D.,O' Brien, M.G., and Prediani, H.A., Analytical Chemistry 23,1332 (1951) 


MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


—PRECISION TOOLS FOR ACCURATE ANALYSIS— 
| 


MERCK & CO... INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada; MERCK & CO. Limited—Montreal 
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Careers Ahead! 


Chapters of THe AMERI- 

CAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
have awarded Student Medals this 
vears to senior chemistry students in 
their areas, “in recognition of leader- 
ship, excellence in scholarship, and 
character.” The students who re- 
ceived these awards are: 


Chicago Chapter 
Phillip Chan 
Monmouth College 
Harold Carl Choitz 
State University of Towa 
Leland E. Cratty 
Beloit College 
Miss Dana Gillies 
Purdue University 
Edward Peter Goffinet, Jr. 
University of Notre Dame 
William Earl Hatton 
Indiana University 
Dale R. Hoff 
University of Illinois 
Howard V. Holler 
lowa State College 
Ralph Wolfgang Kilb 
University of Nebraska 
Lester H. Krone, Jr. 
Washington University 
Louis Paul Lindeman 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Paul Caylor McKinney 
Wabash College 
James W. Richardson 
South Dakota School of Mines 
& Technology 


Garry Lee Schott 
University of Michigan 

Miss Justine I. Simon 
Wheaton College 

Miss Charlotte Jane Sloan 
Wayne University 

Stuart Butler Smith 
University of Wisconsin 

George Snurpus 
Loyola University 

John S. Tadanier 
Northwestern University 

Karl Spyros Vorres 
Michigan State College 

James B. Wilkens 
Lawrence College 

John Widmer Winchester 
University of Chicago 


Los Angeles Chapter 
Eliot A. Butler 
California Institute of Tech- 
nology 
Miss Evelyn Glenna Christie 
Immaculate Heart College 
Martin Emil Fuller II 
University of California at 
Los Angeles 
Miss Rowena Genevra Hodge 
University of Redlands 
George Kalbfleisch 
Loyola University of Los An- 
geles 
Miss Patricia Kohout 
Pomona College 
Grover C. Willis 
Whittier College 
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New Jersey Chapter 
Richard Miller 


Rutgers University 


Thomas N. Vincent 


Princeton University 


New York Chapter 
Robert C. Ahlert 
Polytechnic Institute of Bklyn 
Miss Joanne Arnheim 
Queens College 
Miss Marian Coopersmith 
Brooklyn College 
Richard Dalven 
Columbia University 
Frank De Long 
New York University 
Herbert H. Engel 
The City College of New York 
Kenneth Gorman 
Adelphi College 
Franklin M. Harold 
The City College of New York 
Robert J. Harper, Jr. 
Fordham University 
Howard F. Hublein 
Cooper Union for Advance- 
ment of Science and Art 
Edward W. MeCarthy 
Polytechnic Institute of Bklyn 
Carl Heinrich Muendel 
Columbia University 
Harold Joseph Pazdera 
Columbia University 
Richard Plock 
Polytechnic Institute of B’klyn 
William Garfield Zoellner 
New York University, Wash- 
ington Square College 
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Niagara Chapter 
Mario Acitelli 

The University of Buffalo 
Chester Szczypkowski 

Canisius College 
Paul H. Waszeciak 


Niagara University 


Ohio Chapter 


Lester E, Coleman 
University of Akron 

Thomas A. Rorofino 
Kent State University 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
Robert J. Convery 
St. Joseph's College 
Bruce Sigmund Fisher 
University of Pennsylvania 
John A. Hardy, Jr. 
University of Delaware 
Franklin H. Koontz 
Pennsylvania Military College 
Miss Jo Ann Lissfelt 
Beaver College 
Richard E. Ludwig 
Ursinus College 
Miss Mary Maggetti 
Immaculata College 
Charles King Mervine, III 
Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy & Science 
Miss Dolores Sulzbach 
Chestnut Hill College 
Robert E. Townend 
Temple University 
Miss Elizabeth Uhl 
Rosemont College 
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CAREERS AHEAD! 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 


Oswald U. Anders 

The Georgetown University 
Paul Louis Goodfriend 

The University of Virginia 
Don Stuttler Harmer 

The George Washington 

University 

George Wady Imirie, Jr. 

The American University 


THe AmMericAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemMists wishes all of these young 
men and women success in their 
chosen careers. When the inevitable 
problems and questions confront 
them, which can be enlightened by 
experience, the officers and members 


of the AIC and its Chapters are : 
always ready to make available to PREFERRED FOR : 
these young people the benefit of VACUUM DETERMINATION : 
their counsel and observations. lo evacuation, distillations : 
and organi j 

Graduate Student: Howard C. ganic synthesis at 5 
reduced pressures. 


Leifheit, M.A.I.C., who is working 
for the degree of M.S. in clinical A NEW compact design with joint : 
chemistry at Tufts College of and mercury seal. Calibrated por- 
Medicine, Boston, Mass. tion of gauges are fabricated of 

Ace ‘‘Trubore Tubing." Every 


Research Assistant: Arthur A. 99¥g9¢ in each Pressure range 
Anderson, A.A.1.C., in the chemistry maintains the same reading. Thus 


; 3 replacements are completely 
and chemical engineering department interchangeable; save you time 
t Armour Research Foundation of and expense, eliminates recali- 
Illinois Institute of Technology. He bration. 
was selected as a student medalist by Send For & 
the Chicago Chapter of THe Am- BULLETIN MG-D : 
ERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, in y 
1950, from Northwestern Universi- 


tv. He is a member of Phi Beta g VINELAND @ NEW.JERS 
FOREMOST IN STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
Kappa and Phi Eta Sigma. 


| 
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Tuskegee Institute Dedicates New Carver 


Research Laboratory 
Dr. Clarence T. Mason, F.A.1.C. 


Director of Research, George Washington Carver Foundation 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


(The report of the AIC delegate to the dedication.) 


TUSKEGEE Institute, Feb- 


A 12th, dedicatory exercises 


ruary 
were held for the new $250,000 re- 
search of 
Washington Carver Foundation. The 
held the 
Chapel, featured an address by Dr. 
Henry Gilman, F.A.1.C., who was 
introduced by Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
F.A.LC. 
In his talk entitled, “Fantasy in 
Dr. Gilman emphasized 


laboratories the George 


exercises, in Institute 


Prophecy,” 
that the new laboratories represented 
the fulfillment of one of the dreams 
of Carver, and he spoke philosophi- 
cally on the future of research: 
“From his very beginnings in re- 
search, the embryonic scientist 
himself 
He is forever trying to integrate and 
correlate observations and phenomena 
of all kinds. This is something of 
sheer instinct to a scientist, but it is 


finds making comparisons. 


not peculiar to scientists, because we 
find this process working in all dis- 
ciplines. One reason for this constant 
examination of phenomena in order 
correlations is to draw 


to make 


whatever reasonable generalizations 
can be drawn from an otherwise con- 


fusing variety of facts... 
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“The 


generalizations 


scientist in searching out 


look 


. As re- 


comes to for 
them very purposefully 
search grows there is increasing em- 
phasis placed in formulating more 
useful generalizations. These general- 


the 


scientist to explain what has happen- 


izations make it possible for 


ed; to interpret what is happening; 
and to predict what will happen. . . 
With the formulation of more sound 
mathematical the 
scientist comes before long to find 


generalizations, 


himself in a more favorable position 
for predicting the outcome of re- 
actions. . . . It becomes clear that the 
scientist theoretically might reach the 


stage when it becomes possible to 


predict with exactness any conceive- 
able reaction. When this hypotheti- 
cal stage has been reached, then 
there would no longer be any need 
for research as we now know it... 
In short, science as far as research 
is concerned would then be reduced 
to a sort of bookkeeping . . . There- 
fore, in a sense, scientists are work- 
ing eagerly and intensely to obtain 
generalizations from research which 
when completed and made _ highly 


Leg 
; 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE ... 


exact will do away with research .. . 
This type of professional suicide . . . 
would have some of the elements of 
Greek tragedy because it would be 
associated with the natural joys and 
beauties of research! 

“This is an interesting picture, but 
if true it has one interpretation 
which should allay any present con- 
cern. I refer to the time factor. It is 
altogether possible that this ultimate 
aim of science, to obtain sound gen- 
eralizations, to make exact predic- 
tions, will only be reached in the 
infinite future. There would then be 
for all of us and for the many gen- 
erations to follow, the joy of working 
instinctively for these sound general- 
izations and with the knowledge 
that, like the proverbial will-o’-the- 
wisp, the end suggested would really 


be unobtainable .. . 


“George Washington Carver was 
an artist and dreamer and had his 
flights of fantasy. But he was also a 
doer who learned how to put his 
dreams to work . . . One of the 
richest legacies left by Carver is the 
example of overcoming almost  un- 
surmountable obstacles. Tuskegee In- 
stitute will long be remembered for 
its resplendent pioneering successes.” 

Presided over by Dr. F. D. Pat- 
terson, president of Tuskegee, the 
exercises included speeches by Thom- 
as D. Russell, president, the Russell 
Manufacturing Company and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, the 
Carver Foundation, and Dr. R. W. 


Brown, director of the Foundation. 
Following the exercises, the labora- 
tories were inspected by the many 
friends, visitors, and representatives 
from various institutions and chemi- 
cal organizations. 

The new laboratory building has 
offices for research administration as 
well as twenty-one laboratory mod- 
ules, ten by twenty-two feet, a re- 
frigerated room and a room for ice 
storage, library and seminar room, 
stocks and store rooms, dark room, an 
avena room, and an incubator room. 
The research is directed by members 
of the Carver Foundation staff who 
are also members of the teaching 
faculty of the Institute, Projects are 
financed largely by contracts with 
outside industrial firms as well as 
various government agencies. 

Funds for the erection of the 
building were donated by various 
philanthropic agencies, private indi- 
viduals, and through a loan from 
Tuskegee Institute. 

In addition to the Dedicatory Ad- 
dress, Dr. Gilman lead a seminar on 
“Organometallic Compounds,” which 
was well attended by chemists of the 
area. 


New Insulin Supply: To _ be 
furnished by Armour and Company’s 
new plant in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. The plant is now being equipped 
with machinery, while a staff nucleus 
is being recruited in Chicago to train 
the Argentine personnel who will 
eventually operate the establishment. 
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Rutgers Offers New Evening Program 


Employees of New Jersey’s vast 
chemical industry may now earn de- 
grees in chemistry in evening study 
in University College of Rutgers 
University. The program will en- 
able employed men and women to 
secure the Bachelor of Arts degree 
in chemistry as part-time students, 
beginning in September 1952. 

The new program follows the gen- 
eral Rutgers pattern and offers a 


which permits concen- 


tration in chemistry and the related 


curriculum 


sciences, and at the same time, pro- 
vides the student with courses in the 
social sciences and the humanities. 

An extensive series of chemistry 
courses has been offered by Univer- 
sity College, the evening division of 
1934. The 


plans to continue its Certificate Pro- 


Rutgers, since school 
gram in chemistry and its individual 
advanced courses in this field. The 
new program, however, will expand 
these offerings and enable the student 
to earn, during evening study, the de- 
gree in chemistry. 

During the Freshman part of the 
program, courses will include Gen- 
eral Chemistry, English Composition, 
College Algebra, Analytic Geometry, 
German or another foreign language, 
and a social science. 

In the Sophomore Group, courses 
offered will include Qualitative An- 
alysis, Quantitative Analysis, Calcu- 
lus | and JI, General Physics, and 
a science or language. 


In the Junior Group, there is an 
English course in Language and Lit- 
erature, Organic Chemistry, Physi- 
cal Chemisty, Physical Chemistry 
Laboratory, and a choice of a sub- 
ject from art, literature, music or 
philosophy. 

In the final or Senior Group, the 
student has to take at least two of 
the following chemistry courses, Or- 
ganic Qualitative Analysis, Advanced 
Organic Chemistry, Selected “Topics 
in Organic Chemistry, Thermody- 
namics, Kinetics, 
Chemistry. In addition, electives may 
be chosen from the humanities and 


and Industrial 


social sciences. 

Since the facilities of the School 
of Chemistry will be utilized for the 
advanced chemistry courses, students 
will have to complete the major in 
New Brunswick. However, it will 
be possible for residents of the New- 
ark, Paterson, and Camden areas to 
complete a large amount of their 
liberal arts work in the University 
College division nearest their homes. 

It is expected that a minimum of 
eight years of evening study will be 
required to complete the program. 
Appropriate courses earned previous- 
ly at University College may be ap- 
plied toward the degree. 

Information regarding registration, 
tuition, and course content will be 
supplied by the Registrar, University 
College, 77 Hamilton Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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Chemists Improve the 
Nutritive Value of Staple Foods 


Dr. Frank L. Gunderson 


Biochemist. Research and Development Vice President, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Based on a Report to the Manufacturing Chemists Association, New York, 
N.Y. Jan. 15, 1952. Published in unabridged form in the February, 1952, 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Law Journal. Opinions expressed are the personal 


views of the author.) 


HE nutritional well-being of mil- 

lions of persons of all ages has 
been greatly improved by intentional 
chemical additives. At least six speci- 
fic kinds of formerly serious mal- 
nutrition have been widely and 
substantially reduced through deliber- 
ate addition of pure chemicals to 
food. It is well that we keep these 
mind. Alarmist 
and even 


facts clearly in 


writers, lecturers, some 
legislators are presently and_indis- 
criminately insinuating that chemicals 


in foods are bad procedure. In this 


case, as in so many others, generaliza- 


tion is a dangerous error. Oxygen to 
breathe, water to drink, and sodium 
chloride to eat are striking examples 
without which we 
would all die quickly. 


Food is not new. 
While fortification of 
certain foods has received new and 
vigorous waves of publicity in the 
last decade, the practice antedates 
this century. The principle had its 
inception France nearly 
hundred and twenty years ago. 


of “chemicals” 


fortification 
nutritional 


in one- 
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lodized Salt First Food 
Fortification 


The French chemist M. Boussin- 
gault in 1833° critically observed the 
geographic distribution of endemic 
goiter in children in the mountainous, 
in contrast with the coastal, regions 
of South America. Out of his recom- 
mendations evolved the practice of 
adding potassium iodide to table salt. 
Pathetic cretinism and the unsightly 
enlarged necks of children (girls are 
particularly susceptible) are the ob- 
external of endemic 
goiter due simply 
iodine in food. But the internal up- 
setting of the growth mechanism 
metabolic and other 
logical processes is even worse than 
the exterior unattractiveness of such 


vious signs 


to shortage of 


rate, physio- 


victims. 

lodization of table salt has been 
practiced over a wide range of levels 
from 400 down to 5 parts of KI per 
million added to the NaCl in many 
European and Western Hemisphere 
countries. Doctors Marine and Kim- 
ball of Ohio first pointed out in 
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1917? the high incidence of endemic 
goiter in the regions around our 
Lakes Pacific 
Northwest and recommended a rela- 


Cjreat and in the 
tively simple procedure to eliminate 
dietary shortage of iodine and _ its 
resultant endemic goiter. With en- 
couragement of competent medical 
and public health goiter study groups 
in Ohio Michigan, table salt 
manufacturers in 1924 started 
untarily to iodize distinctively labeled 
table salt, Re-surveys have repeatedly 
shown that the incidence of endemic 
children in 


and 
vol- 


goiter in the school 
goiterous areas is reduced typically 
from more than 50 per cent to less 
than 25 per cent among those child- 
ren whose families use iodized table 
salt. Too many families with child- 
ren fail to use iodized salt. A bill in 
Congress two years ago calling for 
all table salt to be iodized was re- 
jected in committee. 


Canada and England recently made 
it compulsory, and | regard the level 
designated by the English, namely 
15-30 yet. 
Since we are not such heavy con- 


p.p.m., as the soundest 


sumers of seafoods as the Eng- 
lish, we likely may need a little more 
iodine than do the English from table 
salt. Nevertheless, and in view of the 
recently achieved fine stabilization of 
KI in NaCl, | think we might well 
review the quantitative aspect with a 
view to lowering it in the U.S.A, 
from our present 100 to say 50 p.p.m. 


Most important of all, however, is 
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the necessity of repeatedly empha- 


sizing to mothers and fathers of young 
children that iodized salt, rather than 
plain best their 
children freedom from goiter. 


salt, will assure 

Vitamin A Fortification of 

Margarine 

Denmark shipped practically all of 
its butter to England during World 
War I. Danish children ate plain 
margarine—and suffered severe vita- 
min A with attendant 
impaired growth, excessive respira- 
tory infections and the eye-destroying 
Xerophthalmia. The Danish Govern- 
ment took quick steps to add vitamin 
A (from fish liver oils) to its mar- 
garine. England followed the prac- 
tice and in the U.S.A. than 
98 per cent of all margarine is now 
fortified. The usual amount is 15,000 
units of vitamin A/Ib. 
which is typical of the vitamin A 
potency of butter made from milk 
of pasture-fed cows. Vitamin A syn- 


deficiencies 


more 


margarine 


thesized in chemical factories is inter- 
changeable* with “natural” vitamin 
A tor this purpose, as for other pro- 
phylactic or therapeutic purposes. 
The more economical source deserves 
preterence. This nutritional improve- 
sailing along 


ment program is 


smoothly. 


Vitamin D to Foods 
for Rickets Prevention 
Children require vitamin D_ for 
calcium = and 


proper deposition of 


*The present legal standard provides only for 
fish liver oil or a concentrate made therefrom as 
the source of vitamin A for this purpose 


! 
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phosphorus to form strong bones. 
Without vitamin D the bowed legs or 
knock-knees, the “chicken-breasted” 
chests abnormally 
short stature were frequent conse- 


malformed and 
quences. Cod liver oil was the remedy 
of prior generations. Starting 1930, 
vitamin D was imparted to milk by 
irradiation, Now  ac- 
of sterols are 
vitamin milk—both 
evaporated and bottled milks. 
Since children need about 400 units 
per day, that is the amount which 
customarily is added to a quart of 
milk or to the evaporated equivalent 
to a quart. Dr. W. E. Kraus of Ohio 
State eminent au- 
thority on this subject, is quoted as 
having said recently of the trend: 


ultra-violet 
tivated concentrates 


added _ to 


University, an 


large milk company, operating 
over a wide geographical area, re- 
ports that in 1941 vitamin D milk 
sales represented 12.7 per cent of the 
total fluid milk sales, and that in 
1949 this figure had increased to 57.3 
per cent.” 


“One 


Boner of children, and of the 


young men and women who were 


children 15 ago, are better 
shaped and stronger today. In a pri- 
vate report from the American 
Medical Association I am advised: 


years 


“It is a little short of miraculous to re- 
call that in the mid-20’s florid rickets 
was commonplace; in fact any size- 
able children’s hospital had a ward 
full and could demonstrate, on a 
moment's notice, a great variety of 
rachitic lesions. Now it is difhcult at 
most medical schools to find cases to 
demonstrate to the medical students.” 


Flour and Bread Enrichment 


Starting in 1941 the flour milling 
and bread baking industries began 
putting back in short extraction or 
highly refined white flour and in 
white bread several vital nutrients 
incidentally removed in the milling 
of wheat. The ideology of “restor- 
ing’ important nutritive values to 
flour and bread led to the enrich- 
ment program. Also flour and bread 
are suitable vehicles for upgrading 
nutritive intake of a high percentage 
of the population. The economical 
availability of nutrient concentrates 
and their freedom from bad color and 


taste aided the program. 


The “B- Vitamins”, Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, and Niacin, are all neces- 
sities if people are to be healthy and 
avoid beri-beri, and 
pellagra. Adequate dietary iron is 
imperative to avoid anemia. All four 
of these nutrients are added to en- 
riched white flour and bread in 
amounts carefully prescribed in of- 
ficial regulations by the federal Food 
and Drug Administration. The quan- 
tities added bring the content of 
these four nutrients up to or slightly 
above the average in the unprocessed 
whole grain. An estimated 60 to 70 
per cent of the white flour and 
bakery white bread is thus enriched. 
Enrichment is voluntary in 22 states; 
it is compulsory by local law in 26 
states and 3 territories; 5 south- 
eastern states require similar enrich- 
ment of corn meal and grits. The 


ariboflavinosis 
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U.S. Dept. of Agriculture estimates* 
that 10 to 25 per cent of the total 
national per capita supplies of thia 
mine, niacin, riboflavin and iron are 
derived from the enrichment of 
cereal toods. P. C, Jeans, M.D. et ai 
study of 404 


central 


reporting a_ dietary 


pregnant women of 


lowa, state in part:' 


young 


. . . Cereals provide the major part 

of the daily thiamine intake for each 
group—and the mean intake for each 
group was ample . . . In this state 
practically all cereal foods and flours 
are enriched; therefore the intakes of 
thiamine, iron and riboflavin are all 
far higher than would be possible with 
unenriched white flour products. Bread 
alone supplied from 15 to 31 per cent 
of the thiamine; from 40 to 50 per 
cent was provided by cereal foods. 
White flour products predominated 
heavily in the diets, therefore, had 
the bread and flour been unenriched, 
the day's thiamine intake would have 
been cut by 30 to 40 per cent and 
many women would have been close 
to actual deficiency, if not clinically 
deficient cereals provided 30 to 
41 per cent . . . of the day's iron in- 
take. Had the cereals been unenriched, 
few women would have ingested as 
much as 10 mg of iron dailv. These 
findings demonstrate clearly the worth 
of the present bread and flour en- 
richment program, for the dietary 
habits of the (404) women studied 
here are probably common in many, 
if not all, rural and semi-rural areas 
of the northern section of the coun- 
try.” 


Fluorine for Better Teeth 


Dental caries, or decay of teeth, 


continues at an appallingly high 


rate for the nation. A deficit of 


fluorine in food and especially in 
drinking water is believed largely re- 


sponsible. Fluorine is a normal com- 
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ponent of strong sound dental enamel. 
One part fluorine per million parts 
drinking water seems ideal. In areas 
where drinking water is below 4 
p.p.m. caries incidence high; 
around | p.p.m. caries is at its low- 
est; and with excessive fluorine such 
p.p.m. 


“mottled” enamel occurs. 


as 3 or more discolored or 


During the last ten years muni- 


cipalities now numbering over one- 


hundred and including some cities in 


the one-half million population 
brackets have adopted the fluorination 
of drinking water. Children from 
0 to 12 years of age are the principal 
benefactors although there is some 
opinion that benefit. 


Caries is reduced as much 60 per 


adults also 


cent. The recent report of the Na- 
tional Research Council's Ad Hoc 
Committee on Fluoridation of Water 
Supplies® confirms the prior views of 


several professional and scientific 


associations. 


The “ . Committee recommends that 
any community which includes a child 
population of sufhcient size( and which 
obtains its water supply from sources 
which are free from or extremely low 
in fluorides, should consider the prac- 
ticability and economic feasibility of 
adjusting the concentration to optimal 
levels. This adjustment should be in 
accord with climatic factors and a 
constant chemical control should be 
maintained. With proper safeguards, 
this procedure appears to be harmless. 
However, it should be conducted under 
expert dental and engineering super- 
vision by the state board of health. It 
should not be undertaken unless this 
can be provided. How much reduction 
in the prevalence of caries will actually 
be realized in the particular community 
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will vary according to local conditions. 
The procedure will supplement but 
not supplant other dental health mea- 
sures. About one half of the popula- 
tion of this country is living in small 
villages and rural areas and will not 
benefit by fluoridation of public water 
supplies. Other provisions for prevent- 
ing dental caries in this fraction of 
the population should be continued and 
developed.” 


Conclusions 


These are the five great chapters in 


fortification of staple foods with 


chemicals. All 


without change of color, taste or 


have been achieved 
cooking characteristics, The practice 
is international and the health bene- 
available to 


fits are fortunately 


millions of people. 
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Announced: By J. K. Roberts, 
F.A.1.C. general manager of research 
and development of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), the promotion 
of J. C. Bailie to chief chemist at the 
company’s Neodesha, Kansas, refin- 
ery, and the advancement of W. J. 
Tancig to assistant chief chemist at 
Standard’s Whiting, Indiana, refin- 
ery. 


Research Contract: Awarded 
by the Department of the Navy to 
Fine Organics, Inc., 211 E. 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. to conduct re- 
search and development on the syn- 
thesis of organic nitrogenous sub- 
stances by biochemical means, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Nic- 


holas M. Molnar, F.A.IL.C.,  presi- 


dent. 


Plant Expansion Planned: By 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, to 
triple the production of resorcinol, 


according to an announcement by 
John P. Remensnyder, F.A.I.C., 
president. 

Speaker: Dr. Roger Adams 


Hon. AIC, of the University of III- 
inois, before the New York Section 
of the American Chemical Society, 
March 7th, on 


Organic Group, 


“Quinone Imides.” 


New Sales Office: Opened by 
the Synthetic Department of Her- 
cules Powder Company in Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Plantation Rubber: Success- 
fully grown on 2,500 acres in Costa 
Rica by the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. According to P. W. 
Litchfield, of the board, 
“Fifteen years of cultivation . . . has 
demonstrated that natural rubber can 
be produced at sufficiently low cost 


chairman 


to compete with the output from the 
Far East. 
working with experts from the U.S. 
Agriculture, have 
overcome the leat blight 
which previously afflicted the native 
Para rubber tree when closely culti- 
vated in plantation form in Central 
and South America.” 


Goodyear technicians, 
Department of 


serious 


Winners: Monsanto Chemical 
Company's plants at Nitro, West 
Virginia, and Trenton, Michigan, of 
the President’s Trophies in the com- 
pany’s annual safety competition for 
1951. Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, 
Hon.AIC, president, said that both 
plants operated during 1951 with no 
lost-time accidents. The Nitro plant, 
which employs more than 850 per- 
sons, has an accident-free record of 
more than three million man-hours. 


Increased: Sales of industrial 
and laboratory instruments and ap- 
paratus by 44.5 per cent during the 
first half of 1951, according to the 
Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 
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Revised: ‘The Institute for the 
Teaching of Chemistry by St. Louis 
University, based on the “concept 
that the teacher’ 
must understand the field of chemi- 


‘ideal chemistry 
cal science and keep up with the de- 
partment; must know the basic rela- 
tions of chemistry to the other sci- 
to the whole of human 


ences and 


knowledge; must understand the 
various conceptions of the goals of 
education and of the process of ed- 
ucation; and finally must be a mas- 
ter of the techniques of the art of 


Dr. A. Ash- 


ford is director of the Institute. 


teaching.” Theodore 


Wine Chemistry: Studied by J. 
Ransford, S. J., F.A.LC., at the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California, at Davis, during 1951-52. 
He will assist with production at the 
Novitiate Winery, Los Gatos, Calli- 
fornia, beginning this June. He will 
continue as instructor in the Chem- 
istry Department at the University 
of Santa Clara, California. 


Laurence War- 
of the 


Deceased: C. 


wick, executive 
American Society for Testing Mater- 


ials, and its administrative head since 


secretary 


1919, shortly after presiding at a 
dinner honoring the retiring treasurer 
of the Society, April 23rd, in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. During World War II, 
he served as head of the Specifica- 
tions Branch of the Conservation Di- 
vision, War Production Board, and 
later headed the Materials Division. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
President-elect, Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Cecil L. Brown, New Jersey Chapter 


Emmett B. Carmichael, 
Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Egloff, Past President 
G. J. Esselen, At-Large 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 


R. H. Kienle, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 

Washington Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 


M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 


Raymond Stevens 
New England Chapter 


Manuel Tubis, Los Angeles Chapter 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 


National Council Meetings 
Meetings of the AIC National 


Council will be held at The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st Street, 
New York, N.Y., at 6:00 p.m., 
on the following dates: 


May 6, 1952 
June 11, 1952 


Honored: George Fisher, super- 
visor of J. T. Baker Chemical Com- 
pany’s acid manufacturing depart- 
ment, by the company in recognition 
of his 45th service anniversary. He 
joined Baker in 1906 at the age of 
thirteen, when Baker employed sixty 
persons, compared with more than 


eight-hundred today. 
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Report Of The President 


1951-1952 
President Lawrence H. Flett 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

Cuemists has completed its 29th 
year, The year of 1952 finds the IN- 
STITUTE in an 
The activity of 
continued to improve the dignity and 
reputation of the INstirUTE and the 
service which it renders. 

The membership of the INsTITUTE 
has been relatively constant during 
the past two years. The membership 
2507. During the 


excellent condition. 


our members has 


now stands at 
year, 177 new members were added; 
159 members were lost by death, re- 
signation or by being dropped from 
the rolls. While the membership has 
not increased, it has been very much 
strengthened by the addition of 
names of men of considerable reputa- 
tion and by the elimination of less 
interested members. The INstiTuTE 
should never be known by the num- 
ber of members, but rather for its 
ability to gather together those people 
who are giving serious thought to the 
future of chemistry. There has been 
no change in the number of AIC 
Chapters, which now stands at 
twelve. The chapters are all active, 
and one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures to the INstiruTe has been the 


strengthening of the chapter groups. 


These groups are able to focus at- 
tention on professional problems and 


to bring together a fine group of 
members to discuss them. 

The INstirure has continued to 
recognize outstanding contributions 


to our profession by individuals. 


During the four honorary 
members were elected: Dr. John E. 
Mckeen, Dr. Ernest Volwiler, Pro- 
fessor Arthur J. Hill, and Dr. Fred 
J. Emmerich. Dr. Emmerich is the 
Gold Medalist for the year. 

The Chicago, New York and 
Ohio Chapters have continued to 
present their honor scrolls. The New 
Jersey, Washington, 
Chapters are 
this year, as did the Pennsylvania 


years, 


and Niagara 


inaugurating — scrolls 
Chapter. The meeting at which the 
chapter honor scrolls are presented 
are a fertile source of professional 
which has enriched the 

THe THE 
CuHemMist has continued to improve 


thought 


pages of 


as these and other contributions from 
thoughtful authors become 
available. The THE 
CHeMiIsT is excellent, and this has 
been reflected in an improved finan- 
cial position so that THe CHEMIST 
continues to pay its own way. 
Although the INstiruTEe has not 
raised dues, it is expected that we 
will finish the year with a profit. It 
is felt that the INSTITUTE can exer- 


have 


readership of 


| 
j 
| 
| 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


cise the greatest influence, if it con- 
tinues to operate on a modest budget 
and so represents a group of men 
who expect no financial gain from 
their efforts to promote the role of 
the chemist. 


The Annual Meeting again is a 
two-day meeting organized into dis- 
groups where 
paramount importance to the profes- 
sion are to be discussed. The INstI- 
TUTE is fortunate to have the co- 
such a 


cussion subjects of 


operation of distinguished 


group of speakers. 


The outstanding problems of the 
chemist are recognized by the pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting; the 
chemist improve public 
relations, to promote safety and to 


needs to 


improve his relations with manage- 
ment. There is a serious problem 
approaching with regard to the 
chemical literature. We continue to 
have with us the problem of a high 
inventory of completed research, 
which is certain to be aggravated by 
the present tax situation. There is 
currently a shortage of chemists for 
specific positions. It is felt, however, 
that the major problem is the mis- 
use of the chemist, and that there 
would be an adequate number of 
chemists available if they were all 
used in a way which might fully use 
their capabilities. The President has 
enjoyed the full cooperation of the 
officers, the Council, and the mem- 
bers and is indebted to them for 
their help.. 


Report of the Secretary 
1951-1952 


Dr. Lloyd van Doren 


HE National Council held five 

meeting during the year, with an 
average attendance of eleven officers 
and councilors. The following actions 
upon membership were taken: 

Elections 

Honorary 0 

Lite 

Fellows 

Members 


Associates 


Reinstatements 
Fellow 


Associate 


Loss of Membership 
Resignations 

Fellows 29 

Members 11 

Associates 18 
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“HE 


Dropped 
Fellows 
Members 
Associates 


Deceased 
Honorary 
Fellows 


Members 


Total Increase of Membership 


Total Loss of Membership. ... 


Net Increase in Membership — 18 


Actions 
Life to Honorary 0 
Fellows to Honorary + 
Fellows to Life l 
Members to Fellows 10 
Associates to Fellows 16 
Associates to Members 10 


Total Membership as of May 1, 
1952 


Fellows 

Members 

Associates 

Lite Members 
Honorary Members 


1880 
305 


Total Membership 


It is with deep regret that we record 
the following deaths, about which we 
were notified during the year: 


Harry P. Banks, F. 


C. A. Benoit, F. 
W. A. Bridgeman, F. 


CHEMIST 


W. S. Calcott, F. 

E. S. Cavett, F. 

J. F. Couch, F. 

T. N. Deutz, F. 

J. B. Ekeley, F. 

A. C. Goetz, F. 

Henry Howard, F. 

J. H. Kelly, Jr., F. 

Alan Porter Lee, F. 
William J. Lenz, F. 
Charles F. Longfellow, F. 
Boris N. Lougovoy, F. 
William McPherson, Hon. 
C. W. Rivise, F. 

Joseph J. Stivale, Jr. M. 
Jehn W. Thomas, Hon. 
Walter E. Thrun, F. 
Francis M. Turner, F. 
james G. Vail, F. 


This year we have welcomed 177 
new members into the INSTITUTE. 


The following Fellows of the IN- 
STITUTE were elected to Honorary 
Membership: Dr. Arthur J. Hill, 
Dr. John E. McKeen, and Dr. FE. H. 
Volwiler. Honorary membership was 
also conferred on Dr. Harry Nicholls 
Holmes, F.A.1.C., the Medalist for 
1951. 


During the week of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Chemistry, on 
September 11th, at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, the Institute held 
a Friendship Dinner, under the 
chairmanship of C. S. Kimball, Dr. 
H. G. Thode, president of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, and 
Prof. W. H. 


Linnell, senior vice 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


president of the Royal Institute, 
brought gretings from their coun- 
tries, and INSTITUTE members, many 
of whom were from other states than 
New York, enjoyed meeting each 
other. 

Greetings, prepared by Miss Flor- 
ence E. Wall, were sent to the Fifth 
Seuth American Chemical Congress, 
held in May 1951, at Lima, Peru. 

A message of greeting to the 
American Chemical Society on the 
occasion of its Diamond Jubilee was 
prepared by the INstiTUTE and pre- 
sented by Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, to 
Dr. N. Howell Furman, president 
of the American Chemical Society. 

The Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York requested that a 
representative be sent from the IN- 
STITUTE to hearings on House Bills 
4371 and 4373, Resolution 
4473, and the corresponding bill in- 
troduced in the Senate (the Reed- 
Keogh Bills), which permit retire- 
ment benefits for self-employed per- 
Benjamin Sweedler was ap- 
pointed and attended all meetings. 
At the April Council meeting, he was 
again appointed as chairman of a 
Steering Committee to continue rep- 
INSTITUTE at 


House 


sons, 


resentation of the 
future hearings. 
Several get-together AIC break- 
fasts were held in connection with 
other society meetings in several 
cities, under the sponsorship of local 


AIC Chapters. The INstiruTe has 


been represented by members of the 
INSTITUTE specifically delegated to 


represent it at various inaugurations 
and dedications throughout the coun- 
try. 

The scientific manpower situation 
was made the subject of study for 
one Committee. Another committee 
was appointed to recommend proce- 
dures for establishing an emeritus 
membership. A third committee is 
undertaking the revision of proce- 
dures for awarding student medals. 

While the New York Chapter 
continues its work on the establish- 
ment of an Employment Project, 
employment has been handled in the 
Secretary's office. This year, there 
was a reduction in the number of 
chemists seeking positions, and of 
those, some, though already em- 
ployed, desired change in type of 
work or location. AIC members 
seeking positions may place, without 
charge, brief advertisements in THE 
CuemMist. Likewise those seeking 
chemists may also insert brief state- 
ments of their needs, 

We are pleased to report markedly 
increased activity in several of the 
Chapters, particularly the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Los Angeles, and 
Washington Chapters. 

Several Chapters awarded Honor 
Scrolls for the first time. The Penn- 
sylvania Chapter presented its first 
Honor Scroll to Dr. Emil Ott; the 
Washington Chapter presented _ its 
first Honor Scroll to Dr. Gordon M. 
Kline; the New Jersey Chapter will 
present its first Honor Scroll to Dr. 
Frederick A. Hessel on May 21st. 
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Many other interesting activities 
of the Chapters and Committees of 
the AIC will be found in the reports 
which will follow in early issues of 
THe CHemist. 

Credit and appreciation are ex- 
tended to the many members of the 
INstTiITUTE who have given generous- 
ly of their personal time and effort 
to advance the professional status of 


chemists. 


Neomycin: Now being produced 
by Heyden Chemical Corporation's 
Antibiotic Division, Princeton, N.J. 
F.A.LC., 
Heyden 
biblio- 


one-hundred 


P. Remensnyder, 
announced — that 
abstract 
than 


John 
president, 
has assembled an 
graphy of more 
and fifty articles published on Neo- 
mycin, covering the years 1949-1951. 
This booklet is available to readers 
of THe CHEMIST on request to 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, 393 
Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Director of Research: Dr. \V. 
N. Morris, F.A.LC., of Shellmar 
Products Corporation, Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio. He was formerly with 
the Industrial Tape Corporation, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Industrial Standardization : 
Seminar to be held June 23rd to 27th 
at the Engineering Societies Building 
New York, N.Y., by Dr. John Gail- 
lard. Request information from him 
at 400 West 118th St.. New York 
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For Your Library 


The Fischer-Tropsch and 
Related Syntheses 


Including a summary of theoretical and 
applied catalysis. By Henry H. Storch, 
Norman Golumbic, and Robert B, An- 
derson, of the Office of Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels, Bureau of Mines. John Wiley @ 
Sons, Inc. 1951. 610 pp. 6” x 9”. $9.00 


This is a book for chemists and chem- 
ical engineers engaged in the study of 
fuel economics. It was prepared as the 
result of an extensive and critical review 
of the large number of reports and docu- 
ments pertaining to the selective catalytic 
hydrogenation of carbon monoxide, which 
were selected from many German plants 
and research laboratories by British and 
American technical men after World War 
Il. The book presents the basic chemistry 
of the Fischer-Tropsch process; the re- 
sults of catalyst testing and _ pilot-plant 
development work, and data on industrial 
operations. Since this and similar synthe- 
ses may play an important part in the 
conservation of our fuel resources, this 
summary is a valuable contribution to 
the literature. 

Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.L.C, 


Chemistry — Key to Better 
Living 
Edited and produced by the staffs of 
Chemical & Enqinecring News and In- 


dustrial & Engineering Chemistry. 

American Chemical Society, Washing- 

ton 6, D. C. xxi—244 pp. 1951. $4.00. 

This volume is primarily a history of 
chemistry in America during the past 
seventy-five vears and of the interrelation 
of the American Chemical Society and 
the American chemical industry as they 
have developed and progressed during 
that period. 

A series of papers on chemical progress 
reviews the development of chemical 
science and its industrial applications and 
discusses the part the ACS and its divi- 
sions played in the advancement of chem- 
ical knowledge and skill. This series was 
organized to subdivide chemistry roughly 
into the fields covered by the divisions of 
the ACS. These histories are all written 
by outstanding leaders in the fields 
covered. 
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FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


A special feature is “The First 75 
Years” by Anthony Standen. This story, 
copiously illustrated, and written in the 
inimitable stvle of the author of “Science 
Is a Sacred Cow,” relates the significant 
developments of the first 75 vears of the 
ACS and particularly the role the Society 
and its members played in the industrial 
chemical growth of the Nation. A_pic- 
ture-caption story graphically presents this 
same period. There are sections written 
by authorities who give a glimpse at our 
science and civilization. 

In addition to excellent make-up, ar- 
rangement, and typography, the volume 
is arrestingly bound in cobalt blue cloth, 
lettered in genuine gold leaf with the 
ACS emblem displaved. This book is a 
“must” in the library of every chemist 
and chemical engineer, and as a reference 
in the libraries of industrial concerns, re- 
search laboratories, and educational in- 
stitutions. 


—James M. Crowe, F.A.L.C. 


Organic Reactions 
Vol. 6. Dr. Roger Adams, F.AA.C. John 
Wiley &@ Sons, Inc. 517 pp. 6" x 9". 
$8.00. 


This volume, of a well-known series, 
hardly needs to be introduced to the or- 
ganic chemist. In common with the pre- 
ceding volumes, the present one is well 
presented and sufficiently exhaustive in 
the treatment of the reactions covered. 
These reactions include: The Stobbe Con- 
densation, The Bischler-Napieralski _re- 
action, The Pictet-Spengler synthesis, the 
Pomeranz-Fritsch reaction, the Oppenauer 
oxidation, the synthesis of Phosphonic and 
Phosphinic acids, Halogen-metal inter- 
conversions with Organolithium com- 
pounds, Thiazole preparation, Thiophene 
and Tetrahydrothiophene preparation, and 
Lithium Aluminum hydride reductions. 


Although all the reactions treated are 
of great interest, the chapters on the 
Stobbe Condensation, Oppenauer oxidation 
and Lithium Aluminum Hydride Reduc- 
tions are especially timely. Without a 
doubt this volume can be highly recom- 
mended to the organic chemist and should 
be a part of every well-rounded library. 
It, as well as every other volume of this 


series should be on the bookshelf of every 
graduate student. A good knowledge of 
this series will give the advanced student 
as well as the professional chemist an un- 
surpassed knowledge and command of a 
large cross-section of organic chemistry, 
since a serious study of the reactions 
treated and experimental techniques in- 
volved will cover the gamut of the im- 
portant organic transformations, 

—John B. Rust, FLA.L.C 


Corrosion Guide 


By Emil Rabold (Director and Chief 
Chemist, C. F. Boehringer & Sons, 
Mannheim, Ger.) Elsevier Press. v 4 
629 pp. $12.50. 


This book deals with the corrosion of 
materials for construction of chemical 
plants. The text is refreshingly brief, con- 
sisting of only 46 pages on the general 
aspects of corrosion, directed especially at 
better understanding of tables 
which follow. In the Tables, the action 
of over 250 corrosive agents on over 40 
materials of construction are set out in 
tabular form. There are 10 pages of bib- 
liography at the end of the book, in addi- 
tion to 21 references in the text. The 
value of the book can be appreciated only 
by consulting it in connection with some 
particular problem. It is a “guide”, and 
not a treatise, for the selection of ma- 
terials to be used in the operation of 
chemical processes in the ordinary sense, 
that is, up to, but not including nuclear 
processes. 


—Dr. E. E. Butterfield, F.A.LC. 


A Laboratory Manual of 
Qualitative Organic Analysis 


By H. T. Openshaw. 
Cambridge University Press. 
« 8”. $1.75. 


Second Edition 


92 pp. 


A compact, handy little book, with lots 
of data and good descriptions, and above 
all, practical precautions for the labora- 
tory. It is well worth having. It gives 
methods of testing for classes of com- 
pounds, stressing the chemical reactions, 
with references to the literature. 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.LC. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Georg Thieme Verlag, Stuttgart (Grune 
& Stratton, New York): Klinik und 
Therapie der Vergiftungen, by Sven 
Moeschlin, 1952, 430 pp., 53 ill. DM 45. 
This book briefly describes the modern in- 
organic, organic, plant, animal, and food 
poisons, the symptoms manifested by them 
(including case reports and toxicity data), 
and recommends the proper antidotes. 
Among newer chemicals discussed are 
DDT, alkylphosphates and other modern 
insecticides, the latest war poisons, Te, 
U, Ra-active substances, dicumarol, var- 
ious barbiturates, glycols, organic F com- 
pounds, ete. 


Akademie-Verlag, Berlin NW7: Fort- 
schritte der Alkaloidchemie seit 1933, by 
Hans-G. Boit, 1950, 427 pp., paper bound, 
DM 49. An exhaustive report about re- 
search made into the constitutienal for- 
mulas and the synthesis of alkaloids 
during the years 1932-1949, It is a con- 
tinuation of the other standard books of 
Winterstein-Trier and of the treatise on 
alkaloids by R. Seka (in Abderhalden’s 
famous Handbuch). very complete 
index concludes this monograph which is 
the second volume of the publisher's new 
book series called “Scientia Chimica.” 


Urban & Schwarzenberg, Munich 22: 
Medizinische Chemie, by K. Hinsberg 
and K. Lang, 2nd ed., 619 pp., 22 ill., 
DM 44. Here is an unusually useful book 
for biochemical and physiological-chemi- 
cal laboratories. It is a critical evaluation 
of the modern macro- and micro-analy- 
tical methods—including colorimetric and 
colloid-osmotic processes. The following 
subjects are discussed: cations, anions, 
water, organic acids, alcohols, aldehydes 
and ketones, carbohydrates, lipoids, fats 
and bile acids, biogenic amines, nucleo- 
tides, nucleosides and purines, amino 
acids, protein, and the various pyrrole 
dyes. The publication of an English trans- 
lation of this notable standard work 
should be a rewarding enterprise. 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim /Bergstrasse: 
Handbuch der Metallbeizerei, bv Otto 
Vogel, 2nd ed., 2 volumes: J, Nichteisen- 
metall (410 pp., 263 ill., DM 49.20) and 
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11, Eisenwerkstoffe (538 pp., 390 ill. DM 
63). This standard work should be avail- 
able wherever expert advice is needed on 
metallic mordants, a subject on which 
very few dependable books exist. Vol. J 
deals with history, equipment, mixing 
and disposal of solutions, health hazards, 
preparation of metals, and the treatment 
of Cu, Ni, Al, Mg, Sn, Pb, Zn, Au, Ag, 
and their alloys. Vol. II, similarly ar- 
ranged, gives basic facts and countless 
practical suggestions for the mordanting 
of the various types of iron and steel, e.g., 
wires, plates, sheets, pipes, enamelware, 
etc. The combined indexes include over 
9100 listings of scientific and of practical 
interest. @ Enzymatische Analyse, by Her- 
mann Stetter, 210 pp., 8 ill., DM 17.50. 
This is probably the first compilation of 
all known analytical methods which use 
ferments. They are often superior to pure 
chemical assays. The volume describes 
the use of esterases, carbohydrases, 
amidases, proteases, dehydrases, oxidases, 
oxidation ferments, etc., their use as in- 
dicators, and the preparation of analytical 
ferments employed in the investigation of 
biochemical and clinical materials, phar- 
maceuticals, foods, and feedstuffs. 


Information 


“A to Zero of Refrigeration.” 94-page 
booklet. Dept. of Public Relations, General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


“The Perfect Pointer.” New visual aid. 
Information. The Perfect Pointer, 760 
Tuckahoe Rd., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


“Probetector. Portable Detector for 
Explosive Gases.” Information, Atlas Ex- 
ploration Co., 1911 West Alabama, 
Houston, Texas. 


“New Forced Draft Laboratory Oven.” 
Information. Schaar & Co., 754 W. Lex- 
ington St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


“Non - Electric Permanent Magnetic 
Separators for Tramp Iron Removal.” 
Catalog 15. Eriez Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


“About Sugar Its Place in Defense.” 
Leaflet.” Sugar Information, Inc., 52 Wall 
Se, N.Y. 5, 
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INFORMATION 


Bulletin. 
38th St., 


148 E. 


“Profit Evolution 
Roger Williams, Inc., 
New York 16, N.Y. 


“Price List of American Standards.” 
American Standards Association, 70 E. 
45th Se., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


“L’Annuaire Industriel.” Directory of 
French Industry. For information, write, 
Foreign Sales Manager, Services Com- 
merciaux et Techniques, 27 Rue du Mont- 
Thabor, Paris (I), France. 


“Witco M. R. (Hard Hydrocarbon) in 
Natural & Chemical Rubbers.” Technical 
bulletin. Request on letterhead from the 
Witco Chemical Co., 295 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 27, 


“The Essentiality of Corn Products to 
the Armed Forces.” Booklet. Corn Indus- 
tries Research Foundation, 5 E. 45th St., 
New York, N.Y. 


“The Annals of Science. For 1951.” 
$5.60. Taylor & Francis, Ltd., Red Lion 
Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4, Eng- 
land. 


“Thermo-Regulators and Thermostats.” 
Catalog 18. H-B Instrument Co., 2633 
Trenton Ave., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


“A Water Policy for the American 
People.” 3 volumes. Vol. 1, $3.25. Vol. 2, 
$6.00. Vol. 3. $2.25. For sale by Supt. of 
Doc., U.S. Gov. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
of Textile Coloring and 
Finishing.” By Dr. George L. Rover, 
F.A.L.C. Caleo Technical Bulletin No. 
818. Advertising Dept., American Cyana- 
mid Co., Caleo Chemical Div., Bound 
Brook, N.J. 


“A Review 


“New Process for Bonding Rubber to 
Metal.” Article in Rubber Developments. 
Available without charge from Natural 
Rubber Bureau, Dept. 1, 1631 K St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


“Bibliography of Recent Research in 
the Field of High Polymers. (Through 
1949)” 20 cents. Supt. of Doe., U.S. Gov. 
Printing Off, Washington 25, D.C, 
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“Study of German Synthetic Waxes.’ 
OTS Report PB-34727. Translated by 
S.S. Cosman & Reviewed by P. F. Dewey, 
F.A.LC, $10.00. P. F, Dewey, 1118 Watts 
Ave., University City, Mo. 


“Aerotex Cream 450.” Textile Finishing 
Bulletin No. 126. American Cyanamid 
Co., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. 

“New Developments.” 
ment leaflet. Fisher Scientific Co., 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Catalog supple- 
717 


“Nu-Film. Starch suspending agent.” 
Information and samples. National Starch 
Products, Inc., Development Labs., 270 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


“Tentative Standard Test for the De- 
termination of Nickel.” 25 cents. Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Mercerization in the 
Presence of Dyes.” By Sidney M. Edel- 
stein, F.A.L.C. For copy write Dexter 
Chemical Corp., Box 1, Blvd. Sta., N.Y. 
39, N. Y. 


“A Test for 


“Silver-Clad Steel 
for Brass and Restricted Metals.” 
Plate Div., American Silver Co., 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Strip to Substitute 
Rolled 


Inc., 


“Neolac 600. High Gloss Resin Enamel.” 
Bulletin 239. G. F. Fine, The U.S. Stone- 
ware Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


“Neutroda.” Fuel Oil Deodorent. In- 
formation. The Tankit Co., 17 Shepard 
Ave., Newark, N.J. 


“New Reinhold Books.” Catalog. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


“A Few Notes on the Early History of 
Thermometry.” Leaflet. Palo-Myers, Inc., 
81 Reade St., New York 7, N.Y. 


“PL-1 Portable Electric Oven with 


Information, Grieve-Hendry 
1101 N. Paulina St., Chicago 


Shelves.” 
Co., Ine., 
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AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Will You Come? 


Pennsylvania Chapter. 
sentation of Student Medals to 
standing college seniors in 
Speaker to be announced. 

May 2nd. Chicago Chapter meeting. 
(write W. L. Kubie, Sec.-Treas, AIC 
Chicago Chapter, c/o Darling & Co., 
4201 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 
for details. ) 

May 7-8th. 
AMERICAN 


Pre- 
out- 
area. 


May Ist. 


Annual Meeting of Tue 

INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 

May 2Ist. New Jersey Chapter. Pre- 
sentation of first Honor Award to Dr. 
Frederick A. Hessel. Student Medal 
Awards. Speakers: Dr. Lloyd Van 
Doren, Secretary AIC, on “Dr. Hessel’s 
Scientific and Professional Contribu- 
tions; Dr. W. D. Woodward, Psychi- 
atric Consultant, American Cyanamid 
Company, on “Personality Factors in 
Success and Failure.” Presentation of 
Award, Dr. Lincoln T. Work. Win- 
field Scott Hotel, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
7:00 p.m. 

May 21st. Niagara Chapter Honor 
Award to Dr. Emil R. Riegel, Univer- 
sitv of Buffalo. 

May 22nd. New York Chapter, Annual 
Meeting. Award of Fourth Honor 
Scroll to Dr. Foster Dee Snell. Speaker: 
Dr. Gustav Egloff on “Foster D., As I 
Know Him.” Presentation by Karl M. 
Herstein. Dinner, Hotel Commodore, 
N.Y. 

June 6th. Chicago Chapter meeting. 
(See May 2nd item above.) 


AIC Members who are in Washington, 
D.C., can find out about Washington 
Chapter meetings by telephoning the 
Chapter secretary, Paul E. Reichardt, at 
Republic 3275, Extension 221. 


AIC Members who plan to visit New 
Orleans, La., are invited to get in touch 
with National Council Representative, 
Harold A,» Levey, 311 Audubon Blvd., 
New Orleans, La. 
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Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I1.C. 


Positions Available 


General Manager: Experienced in 
the manufacture of s pectrophotometers, 
colorimeters, pH electrometers, etc. Plant 
about 100 persons. Aggressive 
and knowledge of 


employs 
sales ability veneral 
business management required. Replies 
will be held confidential. Our people know 
of this advertisement. Salary $20,000 to 
$25,000. Box 51 THe CHemist. 


Inspector Chemicals: Insecticides, 
detergents, oils, polishes, soap, etc., water 
purification. Position in New York, N.Y., 
but involves travel. 4 years experience 
required, for which education may be 
substituted on the basis of 1 year for 9 
months of experience. Base salary $4,205. 
annually plus travel allowance of $9.00 
per day. Box 53, Tue Cuemisr. 


Chemist: Polyester resins. Full time 
employment or consulting basis. 
Through experience required. Salary ex- 
cellent. Box 55, THe CHemist. 


U.S. Civil Service: Examinations for 
Chemist, Metallurgist, Physicist, $4,600 to 
$10,000. Grades GS-9 to GS-15. Mathe- 
matician $3,825 to 10,000. Grades GS-7 
to GS-15. Announcement No. 226 (Un- 
assembled). Request information from 
The U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Chemists Available 
Physical Biochemist. Ph.D. Age 36. 


10 vears industrial experience with major 
companies. Heavy research and produc- 
tion. Wants responsible position in indus- 
try. Box 50, THe CnHemist, 


Research Engineer. F.A.1LC., B.A. 
M.S., chemist, chemical engineer, metal- 
lurgist, 20 years diversified experience, 
including 12 as chief chemist for large 
public utility. Seeks position as director 
of research, chief engineer, etc. Box 52, 
Tue CHemist, 
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Organic Chemist: 
scholastic record. AIC Student Medal. 
Married, 28, veteran. Administrative 
ability. Desires permanent position in or- 
ganic synthetic or analytical or physical 
organic work with advancement oppor- 
tunities. Prefers Philadelphia area, or 
areas nearby. Available June 15th. Box 
54, Tue CHemist. 


M.A. 1952. Top 


Graduate Classes: Of the 
Chemistry Department of Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y., for- 
merly scheduled only in the evening, 
will this Fall also be scheduled in the 
daytime. The courses lead to the M. 
A. degree with specialization in phy- 
sical, organic, biochemistry and an- 
alytical chemistry. Interested students 
are invited to write or visit the Gra- 
duate Office for further information. 


High Polymers: Special course 
to be given June 16th to July 5th 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. For information, write Prof. 
Ernest H. Huntress, director Sum- 
mer Session, Room 3-107, M.LT., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Graduate Scholarship: Fstab- 
lished by Armour and Company at 
Illinois Institute of Technology for 
the academic year 1952-53. The 
scholarship will be awarded to a 
qualified graduate in food engineer- 
ing or to a graduate in chemical en- 
gineering or chemistry with certain 
course deficiencies to be made up. 


OTRATOSPHERE 


PRESSURES 
DUPLICATED 


tat 


U. S. Government R ch 
tunnel at the University of California for 
parts of airplanes and rockets. 


a wind 
testing 
In this tunnel, 


altitudes up to 75 miles in the stratosphere are 


duplicated by a five-stage Evactor, 
vacuum-producing unit 
Croll-Reynolds to work 
microns of mercury absolute. 


designed and built 
in the range of a few 


a steam jet 


by 


Croll-Reynolds five-stage Evactors are built in 


various sizes, the smallest of which handles many 

times the volume of the largest mechanical vacuum 

pump. The same careful work and precision which 

produced these five-stage units goes into every 

C-R Evactor from the one-stager yielding a pres- 

sure of four or five inches of mercury absolute 

to the four-stage unit designed for work in the range of 0.15 to 3.0 mm. of mercury absolute. 
Many thousands of Croll-Reynoids Evactors are in regular operation, some of them for 

over 30 years. They are installed in every state of the U.S. and in many foreign countries. 

Let our technical staff help you with your vacuum problems, including flash cooling of 

water and aqueous solutions. 


CROLL - REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE— 

751 CENTRAL AVENUE, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE— 

17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Chill-Vactors Steam Jet Evactors Condensing Equipment 


REYNOLDS 


im 
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Scholarship Fund: Presented 
by the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany to the Pulp and Paper Foun- 
dation of the University of Maine. 
John B. Calkin, F.A.LC., director 
of the University’s Department of 
Industrial Cooperation, stated that 
the $5,000 subscription 
added to the Foundation’s scholar- 
ship fund for students 
majoring in pulp and paper tech- 


would be 
“worthy 


nology. 


New Plant: For the production 
of chlorine and caustic soda, being 
erected by the Solvay Process Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration, at Moundsville, West Vir- 
ginia. The cost of the plant will 


approximate $15 million and will 


provide employment for about 125 
people. 


The 


San 


Ceramic Raw Materials: 
Southwest Research Institute, 
Antonio, Texas, reports discovery of 
sufficient sources of raw materials to 
permit development of a sizable 
mineral processing industry in South 
Texas. 

Irish Moss: Now 
chased at a new processing plant by 
the Phoenix Pabst-ett Company, sub- 
sidiary of the Kraft Foods Company, 
in South Portland, Maine. The 
moss is made into stabilizing agents 


being  pur- 


and emulsifiers used in the food and 


pharmaceutical industries. 
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Large-Scale Production: Start- 
ed by the Norwich Pharmacal Com- 
pany of nitrofurazone, derived from 
furfural. The new $140,000 plant 
will produce about 240,000 pounds 
a year, as compared to previous pilot 
plant production of a few pounds a 
year since 1944. The drug has im- 
portant uses in human and animal 
medicine. 

Food Technology: Special 
course to be given by Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, June 16th 
to July 3rd. For information, write 
Prot. Bernard E. Proctor, Depart- 
ment of Food Technology, M.L.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


The belief that the older worker 
is more of an accident risk than the 
younger is not justified by fact. Of 
26,000 employees in four plants, the 
accident rate was higher for younger 
workers in terms of frequency . . . 
The rates for men between the ages 
of forty and fifty-four were only 
about two-thirds as high as for those 
under twenty-one, and about the 
same as for those between twenty-one 
and twenty-nine. 

—Dr. Lorand V. Johnson 
Western Reserve University 


Transferred: F. M. Rosenblum, 
A.A.LC., from the New York plant 
to the Chicago plant of Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc., 3742 S. Loomis Place, 
Chicago 9, IIL, where he is produc- 
tion chemist. 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Control 
Studies 


Organic Process Development, 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


THE CHEMIST on Microfilm 

Subscribers to THe CHEMIST, who 
have space or storage problems, can 
now obtain microfilm copies of this 
publication from University Micro- 
films, 313 N. First Street, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 
Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 


New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 
Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE LENTO PRESS 


Distinctive Printing 


441 Pearl Street New York, N.Y. 


WOrth 2-5977 


LABORATORIES N 
29 W wew vORK | ly 


WArxins 4-8800 


— 


NOW—YOU CAN BE SURE! 


Branded 


TYGON TUBING 


Don't accept “just as goods”. Insist on the finest 
laboratory tubing made. Specify TYGON. Be sure 
you get TYGON. Look for the TYGON name and 
formulation number permanently branded on every 
foot of tubing you buy. 


YOUR 
LABORATORY 
SUPPLY 
DEALER 


THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE COMPANY . . . AKRON 9, OHIO .. . 364C 
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